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Chips from the Old  Block* 


By WrtLIAM WALKER ATKINSON. 


NON mooning and get down to 
business. 
hd * * = 

This “folding hands and calmly 
waiting " trick has been overdone— 
John Burroughs knew what he was 
about when he wrote that poem, 
but you get only a half-truth from it. 

* * * 

The trouble with you is that you 
sit down before an unaccompli 
task, fold your hands, and calmly 
wait for a miracle to occur— but the 
miracle doesn't always materialize. 

^ * * 

The better way is to do the work 

that lies to your hand —do it now— 
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do it the best you know how—and 
then, when the work is done, fold 
your hands and calmly wait for your 
own to come to you. 

s * * * 


You have been wanting your 


manna nicely cooked in a patent 
steamer, and served on a dainty dec- 
orated dish—you have been expect- 
ing the water to flow from the smit- 
ten rock, nicely sweetened, flavored 
and aerated, with perhaps a spoon- 
in, and a 


ful of ice-cream dri 
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occult lit 
circles, or ing unl 
she permez herself so thorax ghh 
with spiritual truths ¢ 

longer craves six ca кб 
and three meals а and unless 
she overcomes her dislike for exer 
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lo it can do, 


rapidly 
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Жа absolute control of our minds 
fas been obtained, then, and only 
then, may we hope to influence cir- 
omustances and health. 
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Desire end Duty." 
By ELIZABETH TOWNE. 
— 
1а 4o long and so 


x] 1 
Ba М lave yersistently cuffed 
it Ai corner E gone after new 


gon Jeapised Desire, deprived of its sur 

hg E рабо, has sunk deeper and 
je (nto our souls and refused to pe 
эгер] After trying every where eise 


tefaction, for a god to guide us, We 
M s back again to poor neglecto’ 
Desire, In our extremity we вее "dt 4 
with new eyes: we begin to think, ant A 

lerstand, We try to coax Desire out 
| БЕ tj corner and make peace with it, 
“The stone that the builders rejected” has 
become “ the chief of the corner.” 

The only way to find peace is to follow 
desire, Desire is the only guide to heaven, 
and the road lies through hell, Worse 
yet, it trails 4 nme n over the 
dead-levela of indifference, where Duty 
lies in wait to nip its every expression. 

Sometime you will grow to hate the 
dead levels where Duty stalks, You will 
wake to the duty of being undutiful; to 
the desirability SL Malin бее to шә 

ntain-tops. You will look at desire 
with new тыр and ask it to lead you 
up and out o му е, Seger oe 

Hell comes before the dead levels, you 
know, and all on the road to Transfigura- 
tion Mount, And when you beg n to 
want desire to guide you you will have 
been a long time on the de d-levels, 

Then desire will whisper to you that 
she yen Ew and you want, e tolar, р, i, 

when you agree, she will begin 
leading you ЛЛК from Duty. 
i y many times d d ү! pet 
stand the test—you will turn again 
from following desiro. You will turn to 
a because you are afraid to leave her, 
ell, never mind; caution and con- 
are good things and easily taught. 
Duty when you must, 
57 keep your eye on desire and follow 
“Lay for" de. 


can, Keepin mind that desire 4s God, 
р watching and she will prove it. 
jou just, must follow Du y, do it; 
ЇЇ yourself it is desire you are fol: 
0 (у, You ат 
mot hens you must, but 
mo bug et Ti 
MT цо Д ех ettin, 
"ће is making you do things id 


ber every time . 
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She wears a dignified deme 

gle eyed domino Which “e ires ус (ЖЛ goy 
Just you follow desire and ne Ys SUIT, 
give Duty the satisfaction of thi Newey 
you'd follow her, and by and by sf nking 
get tired of masquerading, She will wil] 
off her mask and you will smile to f; take 
she really was desire ail the time е teat 

24 


knew her not. and you 


You see, you and other folks 
habit of cuffing desire into thee ай such а 
time she tried to lead you, that she pH) 
go and cover herself up ín order an to 
you to follow her at all. So all dln pi 
those horrid | dead-leve]g where E on 
thought Duty was leading you eed 
stupid and righteous chase, you w а 
really following we all the time, "P 

Now if you wi eep tellín 
her face that you es is dpi 
—that you are following desire and лоу 
Duty; if you will keep resolutely sticking 
to it Duty will soon give it up and take off 
her mask, and you will really see the smil- 
ing face of desire where you thought there 
was only stern-eyed Duty, 

I write Duty with a capital D because 
that is the way we have always thought, 
of her, But desire has always been just 
plain desire to us—somethin naturally 
and lovably wicked and familiar—go fa- 
miliar that we bred contempt for her, 
But our eyes are opening, 

Do you remember that when you say 
“must” to the children they stral ghtwa 
are “willful.” Children are true to God, 
to desire—“of such is the kingdom of 
heaven," When you dress desire up asa 
goggly-eyed scarecrow, Duty, the child 
will none of it. He might have been just 
on the point of following desire into the 

ery th ng you desire him to do, but one 
sight of Duty is enough—he won’t go 4 
8 


tep. 

And E». call him stubborn, contrary, 
bad, You are mistaken. He is only true 
to God, And until you become like unto 
him you cannot enter the kingdom of 
eternal youth and joy ond godliness. 

Duty is a fetish of the conscious or ob. 
jective mind, whose processes comprise 
only about five per cent of all your think- 
ing. The other 95 per cent mind is sub- 
conscious and i4 true to desire. 

Desire is the drawing power of 95 per 
cent of you; will is the drawing power 
only 5 per cent of you. Then do you 
wonder that desire often governs you m 
spite of your little will to follow Duty? ; 

Your little 5-per-cent thinker has н 
jured 7 Duty as a guide, whilst your E 

р ш sticks íi дее, х ou 8 

wo-minded, at war with you { 

Unmask Duty and you will find your 
self охе and invincible, H Я the 95: 
tail will lose his 1 of wag f Trans: 


каш. dog, and you will 
guration Mount, 


— — س 


| 


ina full day, and went to sleep. 
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The “ Flitting.” * 
Вт WILLIAM Б. ATKINSO! 
qP in the mountains of Pennsylvania, 
U many of the good folks speak of 


moving as “flitting.” Good term, isn’t 


“9 
Well, we've flitted—a big flit—clear 
across the Eastern part of the country, 
from Chicago to New York City—from 
Jake Michigan to the East River—from 
tbe soot-begrimed Howland Block to а 
nice, new, clean building, a few yards 
from Broadway, and right around the cor- 
ner from the big, freak * Flatiron Build- 
ing,” which reminds one of the prow of a 
mighty vessel plowing its way up along 
the channel of Manhattan Isle. 

Пе on my vacation (first one in three 
years) before the office things were packed, 
and took the train for Buffalo. I felt sort 
of “choky” as the train pulled out, and 
some cinders must have worked into my 
eyes, for they manifested a surprising de- 
gree of moisture. Good old Chicago—she 
was mighty kind to me—and I will always 
look to her as to a loving foster-mother. 
I trust to carry with me some of her active 
spirit, energy, hope, faith, confidence and 
broadness. New York is great, but she 
hasn’t that which we call the “Chicago 
spirit.” New York is middle-aged—Chi- 
кә young, with all the vigor, strength, 
77 ri possibilities of the young 


t. 

We rode all day, enjoying the passin 
wene—great country this. We reach 
Buffalo at 10 o'clock in the evening, and, 
after setting our watches ahead to 11 
o'clock, Eastern time, thought we had put 
We rose 
early in the morning, and took the car to 
Niagara Falls, Now don't get frightened 
—I shall not attempt to describe “the 
Falls" You have read all about this 
wonderful manifestation of Nature's force, 
and I do not feel capable of expressin 
even a mite of the message which Nature's 
God conveyed to me through this form of 
manifestation —that must be my secret. 
This I will say, however, that standing on 
the bank of the American Falls, only a 
few feet from the rushing waters, and see- 
DAE feeling the awful force in and back 

it all, brought to mea greater and fuller 
realization of the mighty Whole, of which 
we are a part, than all I bad ever read, 
"rm vL or seen, I cannot "E ү m 

; nearer we approach the 
Mol the more words fail us—and this 
thíng was a good long step toward the 
Absolute. 


t ly all day at the Falls, 
ee TRE hastened аск Buffalo in order 
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to catch a train to Fast Aurora, a small 
town near Buffalo—the home of the Roy- 
crofters. We reached East Aurora about 
six o'clock—just ín time for dinner. No 
one was in sight at the Pha г—23 
the Roycrofters call their big living-house 
—and finding the door open (no doors are 
locked at Roycroft) we made ourselves 
“to hum,” and walked rightin. Passing 
through a number of rooms, beautifully 
furnished with the solid, band-made, oak 
furniture made by the Roycrofters them- 
selves, we entered the large dining-ball 
which was filled with a jolly set of people 
—some visitors, but the majority the real 
Roycroft workers—the real article. Talk 
about meals—that dinner was so homelike 
and wholesome that, after several weeks 
of hotel and restaurant fare, it seemed like 
adream. It was the kind of dinner that 
“mother used to cook”—at least so it 
seemed to me, and so likewise it seemed to 
the little chap with us, who is 
sure that no one ever cooked better 
- pee: A 

e people on the oak 
chairs, around the enormous exit 


up in 
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Chapel to * 
арай 
Brother Hub 


and Г 
—that is, 


to the 
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А ini failure. It wasn't 
Був в. id he pulled through 

h of a N 
ON Then Chars UN Oe Доп 
sol , a Һе best- 
Thought Royerotter, а опо “all-around 
natured, КЫҢ " have 'ever had the good 
Pru to meet, ried а рала and 

) back e зеп ү 
pilotethe sleep of 27 just—and the tired. 

геге awakene 1 - x 
ейп of the meal of the night be 

: the prospec 
ү it A тепсе to get down 

‘ng in ti or breakfast. 
S ler breakfast, we visited “ the shops,” 
s at work making 
and saw the Roycrofters à E d 
peautiful things, Ecrans ee eine 

"tre, although iron work, Gl 
moni eon ets, and masterpieces 
ERA т ا‎ out by hand (and 

fart, are also tur А 
ee at this place. I haven t space to 
tell you much about the Roycrofters 
work—most of you know something about 
it; those who don't know, and want to 
know, can geta descriptive booklet (called 
the Roycroft Catalogue) for the asking. 
If you write for one, tell them that I told 

ou to do so, and they will send one hum- 
ming to you by return mail—address “ The 
Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y.” 

e intended to leave as goon as we ae 
seen the shops, but the Roycroft 
brand of jolly and kindness was so pleas- 
ing that we couldn’t get away for two 
days. One of the Roycrofters—a good 
man and true by the name of Butler—gave 
me his necktie, and Brother Hubbard pre- 
sented me with one of his 06 Ваа 
shirts and a pair of overalls (I carried е 
shirt away with me when I left), and I felt 
thoroughly.at home. They make you 
feel T kopa at Roycroft—that's one of 
the charms of the place. I liad the time 
of my life—complete relaxation—uncon- 
ventionality—wholesome freedom—rest— 
fun— fellowship—exercise—beauti- 
ful things to see and hear—and all the rest 
of it. loafed and invited my soul. It 
made me homesick to leave—that's all I 
can say. 

I met Hubbard, Hawthorne, Betzler. 
Von Liebich, Fournier, and all the rest of 
the Roycroft boys and girls. Mrs. Betz- 
ler SEN us feel as if we belonged there. 
Ша ene ats oe he пал уш 

e piano—saw 
Eran: the Roycrofters through their 
Physical culture stunts—met Ali Baba 
own at the barn, and saw the horses, 
cows, pigs, ducks, chickens, etc., under 
ia Ali Baba is a whole show in 
himsel б a is well worth the price of ad- 
ERE севе real article—has the 
„We met quite a number 
PA of New 
; abo ment people at East Aurora, both 

f Eome Roycrofters and the visitors, 
4 ought seems to have adherents 
every where, The mov: É; 

j ement is like a roll- 
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ing snow-ball—and it’s rolling 
just now. o 
Well, we finally tore ours 
4 Selves 
from the Roycrofters, and returned а 
Buffalo, taking the night train to Alt to 
Arriving at Albany in the mornin ny 


pretty fast 


took the Daylight Line of Steamers F we 
the Hudson river, reaching New m 
City about 6 o'clock. New Yor Ork 


А УАН scene 
mighty artificial after the wholesg d 
Ye, 


blue-shirt and overall life at East Auro; 
ney like what Hubbard calls « Canned 

Manhattan is a great town for i 
but as a place for the proper азаа 
for one and one's family, it did not üp : | 
to ше. So we have sought shelter ani 
refuge in a little country town, an Hon 
ride from the heart of the great city un 
after the day's work is done, I go domi 
and see the trees and green grass, listen 16 
the song of the birds, and get a sniff of 
good salt-water air as well. Soon I'll be 
at work chopping kindling. wood; tending 
furnace; carrying packages, like Mr. Com- 
muter in Life’s pictures; shoveling snow 
from the sidewalk; walking down to the 
postoffice at night; and all that sort of 
thing. And the little chap can have the 
Guinea-pigs that his heart hath longed for, 
Better than being cooped up in a pigeon- 
hole Manhattan flat—at least, so it seems 
to me. 

New York is full of New Thought peo- 
ple—I haven't had time to get acquainted 
much yet—but just wait a while, and 
I'll get down to business. We have pleas- 
ant offices in New York City—No. 27 
East 22nd Street—take the elevator and get 
off at the fifth floor. The Chicago office 
force who followed the fortunes of NEW 
Тносонт to New York like the town 
pretty well, and from some indications 
I think the New Yorkers like them. Chi- 
cago girls are irresistible. 

The folks in the office ask me to say that 
the delay in the delivery of the office fix- 
tures, records, etc., has caused them to be 
a little slow in filling orders, but they will 
soon catch up again, and will fill orders 
the day they are received, keeping Up 
with the office rule to that effect. We 
will also be a little late in getting out this 
number of the magazine. After this 
month, though, things will run along with 
clocklike precision. ER. -- 

Well, that’s all about the “ flitting —at 
least about my end of it. The office force 
could give you a'thrilling tale of delay " 
freight; terrors of North River freigh 
stations; search for boarding-houses an 
flats; lost trunks; and other tales of e 
pilgrimage. Stop in and ask them abou 
it, next time you're in town. 


Be Bright, Cheerful, and Happy, xs 
yop П be apt to be Good. w.w.s- 
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New Thought Critic.” 
A E. 


WiLLIAM WALKER ATKINSON, 
BY ae 
E NT critic of the New 
R bought writes to a mutual 

follows:—“ I believe New 
friend aS to be a delusion. I do not 
Thought trying to lift people into 
pelieve 12 * э ‘which they are not 
deceives himself 

ч ispers in his heart, ‘I 

З АЕ Wil He actually lies 
elf when he says, too, that 
lo anything that he sets his 

md to do, and that he can put 
P anxiety, and deformity, or any 
m ficiency of body or mind, and 
rise to the highest. I do not like 
this New Thought stuff or philoso- 
phy. It is like F aith moving moun- 
tains, when Faith can do no such 
thing. There is only one thing that 
will, and that is a steam-shovel and 
some dynamite. I am right down 
on earth, my dear friend. I avoid 
anything which looks like an exer- 
tion of the imagination, and that is 
what New Thought seems to me 
to be.” 

I am glad to have seen this letter, 
for it represents what many people 
think of New Thought. This man 
is honest, but he does not under- 
stand the subject of which he 
writes. His every-day life is a refu- 
tation of what he has written above, 
and his every act is a proof of New 
Thought philosophy. This man is 
a pusher, and a hustler. He puts 
life into his work, and is every day 
manifesting thought in action, and 
making real things by means of his 
Imagination. 

He evidently believes imagination 
to be what some call “fancy "—an 
unreal thing. Imagination is the 
mental power of “imaging ” a thing 
waich afterwards may be manifested 
ın action or material shape, provid- 
mg the thinker has sufficient will 
Power to push his imagining through 
0 that stage. Every gret wor 


whe 
Can an 
{0 hims 
he can С 
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of art—every great Writing—ever 


great musica] iti 
great building ever, on ever 
tion, of i yae БА О 
Поп, ОЁ апу kind— existed in the 
imagination of its maker befo it 
took materia] Shape. Ever > T 
of the hand must have V 
the imagination of Some one bef = 
It could be made manifest to the 
senses. Our good friend who 
boasts that he is « right down on 
earth, has but to look around him 
to see what an all-important part 
the imagination plays in the things 
of life. What he calls “ imagina- 
tion” is but the unmanifested ima- 
gings of people who have not had the 
force to push forward their thoughts 
into action and shape—or the 
dreams of the dreamers, What we 
call imagination is the faculty which 
forms the mental image of the thing 
which we intend to manifest into 
action or shape as soon as may be. 
Then our good friend speaks of 
Faith. - Faith to him means blind 
credulity—to us it means intelligent 
confidence in the Power around us, 
about us, in us, and back of us. He 


moved away, 
terial means? 


i 9 ill move that 
tion, by-the wer applies them 
d will Man take 
them unless he 


ill do the 
they w places 


reater 
Faith. 


Fash = - 
Then he says that New Thought 


#2 delusion because it tries to lift 


а efiost—who 
threw water on his at- 
ift bá of thei 


ЗЕ ae 5 256 that h 
i Me wein 
ever a T п any thine = 931] 
—— а qi fee This 
land e youth of the 
and еп П their h ع‎ 
EE iE E "СГ banners th 
POT PEE F x nners the 
сэс ee - 1 Con’ Ё 
the youth not do a . ut 
com - n . 69 it—the, 4 
learning better. I Cant а 
т t ts 
motto of the slave—free me, 1 © 
am gel " кож» s men hax 
no use тщ I Сал% Г ve 


mighty apt to do that for whi 
he starts out. 
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LETTER BOX. 


Conducted by 
Wiliam Walker Atkinson. 


Tis degertmess Wes ashe for ШШЕ purpose 
gms Be POS from our sub- 
gies Persa] incu cen te 2 seed JF 
ут. zs Ë would bea porca] impos т or us 
йш miy 0 the man; personal tiers whiri are 
mired dally aî thas oiee from oor thousands of 
sicas Bat we will from now on siert from 
Gieingiries reaches ws hose ¥% greatest general 
mx anû answer them in this ~ Leter Box ^ de- 
EEE. 259008 zs posibi. If you Lave 2 ques- 
inn ak whieh you think will imerest а number 
сенбе ss well es yourself, just write us aking 
ûe question zs clezrîy and im zs few words zs pis 
Яше. end them жаы this departiment Address aH 


set DTS V 


WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON, 


27 East 22nd Street. 
“Letter Рет Dept.” NEW YORK CITY. 


ANSWEZS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


И. H. B. Your question uncovers one of those 


maed popie. The question bas two big sides, 
anû amy hoses consideration of the matter must, in 
justice 15 21 concerned. take cognizence of both the 
mas 200 woman point of view. И is quite natural 
Sor the woman to expert from tbe busthand ali those 
mer Ee attentions. end wonis end actions which 
Were mack in evidence during tbe days of court- 
fp. Amd, from ber point of view, she may be jus- 
died im thinking that bexzuse she does not receive 
tese attentions, ber busband's love is on the wane. 
E realis takes but little to make the good, average. 
wüniesome woman reasonzhly happy. But thetrag- 
fy of К 21 is that tbe particular little, which is so 
meremur, is about tbe last thing that we men are 
ИШЕК of. And so we ро on wondering why 
ie wife eas so unhappy when we are doing all 
@ we know bow to make things easy and pleasant 
for ter—zná the wife goes on, with beart-acbe and 
wounded spirit wondering why ber husband bas 
eue 10 care for ber. The man does not know 
whet fs needed, and tbe woman loses sight of all 
tias the man feris toward ber, and is trying to do 
tor ter, ber attention being fastened upon the little 
Сбор (large to ber. though) that tbe man is leaving 
wudose because be does not know enough to do 
шеш. This difference in tbe point of view of man 
200 Boman causes incre domestic unhappiness than 

283] Aber one cause. and often fs tbe entering wedge 
« teat which ín the end breaks up the home. The 
pit; of К all! Why cannot tbe man understand 
ftat tbe litte caresses, tender words, manifestation 
4 бойт, wring glances, litle remembrances. 
204 all the rest. bave a value to a woman out of all 
корууп to a man's conception of the same thing ? 
And, why cannot tbe woman understand that а 
o pina ating sme iiio 

Ым; ean the best of bis life to things 
ic иө fo ha енен АН 


mire wife mmi the miis bie the prime 
А ; тап риле йт бетов tus Ee $0 bus 
oils =< шыб yet ШЕЙ understand tbe тше of Ше 
кыйтыр س سو س لبت‎ 
е is neural zl ihe pond be is done 
aaj por To тше woman te 
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LEE 
Te fome 
т 


= 


im understemtine of ings 25 they sexu 
кр сауса з СЩ m fai Tbe woman's Efe. 221 
from tbe scene of the bested = feit for bread, us- 


1o believe that there i zmy ber se — Amd so ther 
go ов. the womam thinking the mam is umfcrüme 
as cold, end pertape cren brutal amd derai of 
£ne feciinz ibe man thinking 1525 the waman is 
Erez nahi and Goss DR =рргегіхзе all that be E 
doing for ber. Sud Е grow gradecils farther apart 
from cath other. Then, perhaps. the woman meris 
Some man w5o bes reduced to 2 sine te under- 
art of BESTEST women—or the bested 
ma; fod sec tomes жо. by mase of her bieg 
familiar With the bgsimess «de of Efe really mmder- 
Stands the man’s робак of view. amd, comsequestir. 
bim. And so tae breaking mp of the home resis 
from 2 mutua! lack of understanding between bes 
bend and wife. Whose fasit is Н? I domi imor. 
What is the remedy? [60 not know. unless be for 
the man w take a Hte time from business. and study 
tbe intricacies of а woman's nature, and try ie “a 
Gersapi~ his wife а little more—and for the wom- 
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watand women thea ШЕ 
СА пон, UA M p most, ШШШ 


ho гону! 
Hare of the familiam, nnd 
j oh engrossed 4p епт I support for 
ede ege: they hava over looked the faet 
that they nre negTeetlg that ЙАН КАЙГЫ үү 
» dearer any material reward, AIN 
боша doaren т the women considering tha 
АА bo brutes, nnd the men thinking the women 
ШОЛА, monaelesa eren LU pes made only ER 
purpose of оог min, | recently (а i 
upon this мо subject with two people»-ono n ШИН 
and the othar n Woman both of more than tho aia 
age minds and. souldevelopiento And what di 
they any? The Woman anid: "E have given up all 
hope of ИШ through: lova for Mun { iam da 
voting myself. to my children, trying to охргони wo 
them my lova naturo whieh hus beon brutwed nnd 
enished by Man's ignoranco ШЕЛ And 
what did the Man any? Listen to his. Мон: I 
have fallad to find in woman that aympathy, under 
standing, and help that 1 had dreamed of, nnd 
Jongod for, Instend, I have found her n selfish, un 
rensonnble creatine, taking no Interest in my work, 
plana, ambitions, and 1100, nll of whioh should havo 
concerned her ns muel Ar myself, I now livo alone 
in spirit, and, while I try to do my duty to my Wife, 
| dnd my only peace and happiness In. my oeenpa 
tion, And ao I go on, nnd on, trying to find happi 
пова In my work-not daring to stop to think of 
what might have been sealing no proapect of real, 
and pence this side of tha grave, in fnot not desiring 
vost, for rest and home aro voupled in my mind with 
continuous reproached, complaining, pouting, Bulk- 
ing, and nagging. The horror of itall in Inexpres 
муо happiness and ponca із to be found only In 
work all the rest fs a He, n eruel 1e," And ree 
member, In neither of these cages had there intruded 
Шо third person, It fs simply a matter of the fall 
ure to understand. the other's point of view, Good 
render, draw your own eoneluston-—potnt your own 
ошип not equal to the task, Before closing, 
however, I will any n few words about this matter, 
whioh, while offering no solution or remedy, may at 
least help to clear away some of the clouds surrounds 
ing the subject, Tt seems to me that the love of 
man and woman hus two gront stages, Tho frat is 
the emotional stage; the second the sympathetic 
sago, ‘These terms are poor ones, but will probably 
poi tha purpose ns Well as any others, In the 
onul stago tho man and woman are swept off 
thoir feet, and such matters as eongentality, ngree- 
چ‎ sympathy, community of Interest, harmony 
lomperament, ete, are lost sight of In the gront 
Sada swoop of romuntle lovo, sentimentnl afinity, 
d " mutual attraction of tho sexes, This would 
AL right If it lasted, but somehow It does not I 
and it ofto u 
А n seems that the flereer the fre the quicker 
уч d тү шм died ош, or is 
tho second. stagre— this fs the и Tr they 
have anything in common, a new f ч 
gins to manifest ` orm of love bo- 
18017, and this, so. far f 
out, grows With tho yours, "Tho there Wilts o 
led 4 їп 
ا‎ the stronger this sec- 
Dave nothing in common, their: maria ects they 
mockery, and each doe their marriage becomes a 
Moorpae, This Is that he or she fs chained to 
flushes of the stata may be relieved by oceasionut 
Ambstago feeling, but 
tho tlekering of the dyin K but these nre but 
‘bo noth R lume, and soon there will 


aro the man W 
\ 
about the comfort and. Wé 


cn арз» Oxcepting the ashes of a dead love, 


1н past, the two people in ord 
ust love something else In d 
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mon, That something. eiie. muy bo Ntara 
fina, aplanon, business nifnirs, ШИИ a 

but, the нош alwa must always pa t iron 
thoro must he soma Common ground upon wh ig 
meet, "hls fs à truth well worth rome Me 
Itemember, the Пин! пише Is hut fleetinp 
second stage I the one Im whieh you must d 
yours, for better or For worse 


turo, nl 
' 


h to 
ШҮҮ 
And (iu 


H Well foy 

iy for muah marital di agoma to ma ТТ 

n remedy miu [| n diseontent migi у 
tht be fou 

nd 


in the following reelpe Wind, and cultivar 
many соттоп pointa of Interest ay possilile 

with eaeh other in ODD an талу otro 
an you can, "his їн (he. nonrast appronoh to tha 
two becoming ona that seems to ba possible "i "e 
tngo, If seems to me to be worth vonstderir i 
any rte, ШАГ 


+ tih 


O, ALO, Don't you let the fret t "н 
son day Hudson recently died лр 
make you Jone faith in his tenehiings, Learn to live 
your own lifa- to stand. upright and alone doin 
the best. that you know howenand lenning eun 
other fellow ин luo ns posible, When we make м 
prop of any one or any thing, that prop in Apt to be 
suddenly withdrawn, and down we come with n 
flop, If you must have a prop, look for it within 
yourself, rather than within some one else, Now 
about Dr, Hudson, IO phased out of the body at 
the ngo of seventy yenrs-—for seventy youra he had 
takan good onra of that body, and when he ШҮ 
out it was in good condition, He never taught 
Phystent Immortality, nnd Edoubt whether he took 
any stook in that iden ntal E imagine that he had 
grown tired of Ife in this stage of development, nnd 
feeling that he had learned Din lesson, and bad no- 
complished his allotted taak, he looked forward to 
promotion to the next cinas, Old ago fa unoful=it 
tenehes us that one can get enough of a good thing, 
If Dr, Hudson had retained n keen. desire for moro * 
yours in his body, I believe that the enrnest desire, 
coupled with his willpower, would have enabled 
him to throw off the disensed. condition and to have 
nsserted his right to hold on to his body, Buch in- 
stancon nre nob at all uncommon, even among people 
who have never heard of New Thought, Dr, Hud» 
воп believed in the survival of the Ego-1n the con- 
tinuity of Life—and. why should he dread n little 
thing like passing out of the body, when his work 
Was accomplished? Death is but, Birth; Hike birth 
it has Has unpleasant features—but each aro but in- 
eldents of Lifo, Some of these days we may And it 
ndvantageous to bang on to n body for a eentury or 
so~ Just ns we may discover Indestructible ШИШ 
I wouldn't wonder but that we could do both now If 
we Wanted to hard enough, But bless your кош, 
very few of us want to after we have neeompliahed 
our Hfework, We got sort of bored, and want n 
change of scono (not of climate, ns some irreverent 
render may suggest), When you got to n realizing 
consciousness of the Real Self, you will not lose any 
sleep worrying about Death, I have seen А number 
of people pass out of the body, but I have nover yot 
seen one who was afraid to go; but on several ocot 
sions havo I enught. that expression In the eyes of 
the person who was discarding the body whieh din: 
tinctly conveyed to me the message, ' All's well. 
And it ix well, 


aa 


Bible Year-Book. 


‘This book contains a text and appropriate АШЫ 
tons for each day in the year, and can be used ne 
year ns well ns this, ‘These afirmations are m 
helpful and start one well on tbe day's work. 


Yr 1 Ite 
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gub i yatories. 
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J Jonon (Joneei nint Hellef and 
ти ШШ af tho Mental F'aeulties and 
теі! “their Action 
"TTL ja not ad win y н е Often 
ТШ entirely in the subconscious 
p it ОК person believes: without 
mentally i he does #0, Probably nine 
шо! dn of ten who realize full the 
wills, have not the lennt 
iy belief in themselves, first of 
understand that a belief 
| must precede every 
Before there can be a 
lief there must, be n mental con 


ШШ 
“T oan stand it; I will!” he says to him 


sell, and while he is saying it, the ории 
ly performed, As a matter of fact, the 
thing he has done is to withdraw his mjnd 
from the portion of his body directly con- 
corned, By an evolutionary process, the 
bellef, through the exertion of the will, 
has brought about a high form of mental 
concentration in which there is no recog- 
Шоп of the body, The primary belief 
becomes an absolute physical reality. 

Ав bellef {з often. existent in the sub- 
conscious mentality, во also is the will ex- 
ented unconsciously toward the forgetful- 
Hess of the body, Tho writer once knew 
à girl of eighteen who was so ill from a 
fever that; physicians considered her con- 

tion very serious, A brother whom she 
loved with unusual devotion was seized 
with an attack of diphtheria, Between 
the two, there was an extraordinary de- 
groo of sympathy, She at once insisted 
upon nursing him through the attack, In 
Mpito of the fact that the doctors warned 

O that such a course would probably re- 
ҮШ In her death, she took her place at his 
a sido, nursed him for several weeks and 
Hop rienced no ill effects from the exer- 

This was n case of remarkable physical 
forgetfulness: of a nearly dong with- 

ie of the mind from the body, if one 

8 more technical phrase, 
of тен Persons afflicted with all sorts 
asos have been known to walk out 
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bodies, 7 
п step for yours, they have 


do this, been known to 
At many hes 
/ Ming. shrine { 
and add haw ines, both children 


crutches and othe | 
04 


and left the ho] lace, activa 

In many instanco А т - 

muto to the семед condition, — ag 
ere, again, "videnee 

(оте Ша Mte vidence of physical 

In all cases ft will be foun 
body under those conditions erre T» 
them is in a state of relaxation, It has 
become во purely by an act of the will 
preceded by a positive belief and directed 
toward an ultimate end 

When that ultimate end is the reachin 
out of the mind after things of which it [s 
not, in the every-day sense, cognizant, we 
may term it " clear-mindedness,” 

tatuvolism here takes on a wider mean- 
ing, It isa state of physical forgetfulness 
in which the action of the faculties of the 
mind ія inereasged indeseribably, brought 
on by an act of the will and fn no other 
manner, 

Any withdrawal of the mind from the 
functions of the body ія statuvolic in char- 
acter, In order to me clear-minded, 
the subject must first learn to accomplish 
this mind-withdrawal at pleasure, In 
other wore be =з, to use his mind 
while his в at rest, 

The body is then active only within it- 
self—molecular action goes on undis- 
turbed, subject to no irritation—the bod 
is not filled with the foree of the i? 
but is in harmony with ft. Tho senses are 
not dulled by over-mental activity 


in kinds of acti 
der is known as “intuitive 
or knowledge obtained me 
nal senses, Each faculty ү 
certain functions. These, t 
stitute a faculty. he pec 
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‘ve and 

i 3 may perceive anc 

tion. One organ per 

Poser her at the same time vu 20 
ШӨТ does—and so on with the other fun 

tions respectively. That no confusion 

A. result, it is well to consider them in- 

dividually. я 


CONSCIOUSNESS. 


'onseiousness is а knowledge of exist- 
ИА the first act of the mind. po 
haps its clearest meaning is in the wore 
“jg,” To be conscious 18 to be sensil | 
that something exists. | What that pene: 
thing is must be recognized by SU ded 
tions. Consciousness simply acts. хв 
positive act, cannot be changed, must E 
main simple in itself, and can only ept 
itself, A is a, Lis J, isis 28. Is, therefore, 
is the essence of mind and must exist in 

ht. 
iind nies two things the same. We 
call this “identification.” Two letters are 
individually the same. Js can only be- 
come itself. Time and space do not 
limit it. In a sense it creates both. А 
thing is itself, or а is а. „Consequently 
the fundamental element of consciousness 
is necessary in all opeřations of the mind 
where existence is manifest to the indi- 
vidual. Itis not, however, necessary that 
consciousness be knowingly active in order 
that all or any one of the functions in any 
of the faculties of the brain be active at 
the same time. We frequently see per- 
sons walking, speaking, even singing, 
without being conscious of the fact. So 
also colors may be presented to the eye, 
odors to the smell, savors to the taste, and 
yet the person may not be conscious in 
either case. This is because the functions 
of attention and memory are not active at. 
the time. Without the action of these 
two functions in conjunction with con- 
sciousness, no action will be noted. "The 
individual will be conscious or not, in ex- 
act proportion as they act together or not. 


П. 
ATTENTION. 


Attention is the kind of” action in the 
mind which fixes it upon certain objects 
or ideas. It does this more or less intently 
as the function itself is active or not in the 
various faculties. In the different organs 
of the same brain it varies greatly, both as 
to VER and activity. It does this 
without knowing what is attended to. It 
simply holds the mind to one or more 
things for a sufficient length of time to 
E dy a potong toact. As it is 

or not, our i - 
оао реви ате рег 
me persons are attentive in a ve 
great degree to some things and but m 
саду ornotatalltoothers. If this func- 
on is not active in a faculty, the organ 
cannot recognize anything. 


III. 
PERCEPTION, 


Perception is that quality of m; : 
perceives a something without j hich 
what is perceived. — Everything in n ҮП 5 
has certain qualities. These are a ше 
nized only by the Various functions. е 
peculiar perception in those organs wh of 
have the power of perceiving them zh 
rose, for example, has form, Size, col 3 
ete. Before we can know that it isa 7 a 
these qualities must be perceived p ‘the 
functions of peculiar perception in the ( s 
gans of size, color, and form. It is o: 17 
after all the functions have acted that A 
can know the object is a veritable TOSe үе 

An idea may be produced internal] AS 
an act of the will, rendering the function 
of memory or the imagination active. 
The idea thus produced may be recognized 
by the functions of perception in the fac 
ulty whose functions of memory or im. 
agination have been active. Different 
ideas, as well as different material ob jects 
possess different qualities. They may 
make several impressions upon the mind at 
one or nearly the same time. Under such 
circumstances ideas become complex. As 
the properties of the ideas double and en. 
large, we may form an idea of a property 
or of a quality independent of a particu- 
lar idea itself. Both these kinds of ideas 
depend upon the activity of the functions 
belonging to the various other faculties 
which may be called into play. Of course 
they vary according to the nature of the 
previous ideas formed. "The thing to un- 
derstand and remember about perception 
is that it deals with ideas as well as with 
material objects. Before anything what- 
soever can be understood, there must first 
be perception. It must be known that 
something is there to be looked at before 
any faculty can be called into activity in 
any other of its functions. 


IV. 
MEMORY. 


Memory is the power which reproduces 
former cerebral impressions or perceptions. 
It is perfect or not asthe impression at the 
time of reception is perfect or not. Some 
persons commit words to memory with the 
greatest facility, but cannot recollect per- 
sons, places, or events. Others, while 
able to remember these, are unable to com- 
mit words. Memory is, however, very 
capableof cultivation, If the attention be 
active, it renders the impression more dis- 
tinct, and, of course, the memory is more 
perfect. 

V. 


ASSOCIATION. 


This power enables us to associate things 
with persons, localities, forms, numbers, 
colors, sounds, tastes, etc. Опе may 4880: 


-— — 
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3 yerson witi 
er with ^ person, a pe 1 
TUM ce with events 
di oo & P^ 
s} VI AND ҮП 
[дкЕВ AND DISLIKES 


dislike are as di- 
themselves. In 
or dislike in- 
in color, 
Or if 


to like and 


hat 18 el 
kr pe m ons are pleased or not with 
gs {hese appearance, his qualities, or 
ihe persons "Ero function of dislike in 
his 26 of size may not be pleased with 
the organ that of color with the shade of 
his size e the same time the functions of 
his halt. e same faculties may be pleased 
ith the size of his head, the form of his 
mouth, or the color of his cheeks. 


ҮШ. 
JUDGMENT. 


Judgment is that act of the mind which 
decides upon the various impressions, ac- 
tions, and qualities to which it belongs. 
In this it is absolute. When associated 
with the same functions in other organs, 
it constitutes relative or combined judg- 
ment. ; 

Many authorities differ from me in this 
respect... They do not believe that judg- 
ment is an attribute of every faculty, but 
only of those which may properly be 
termed the “intellectual faculties.” Physi- 
cal love, pride, circumspection, and all the 
other feelings, they argue, have no judg- 
ment, Unless they are enlightened by the 
understanding or the intellectual faculties, 
they occasion many disorders. Not only 
is this true of the Gee but of the supe- 
rior affective powers: to hope and venera- 
tion аз well as to the love of approba- 
tion and cireumspection. Christians fear 


things innocent or noxious and heathens 
venerate idols, 


tion,” 


" All the faculties alike are made up of 
i dependent functions. i 
1 оп constitutes a part of the 
cr Which it belongs. 6 
"rud unction possesses a peculiar kind 
ө Which may differ in any of the 
Activity ОП in size, health, strength, and 
enero Tin quantity, quality, force, or 
у, according to circumstances. 
experien an organ is active, an emotion is 
ea oh сей. Degrees of activity are de- 
ply of the same emotion. There 
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are 48 man 

faculties. 
Judgment is a fy 

every fundamental 


y peculiar emotions as there are 


nction belongin to 
hi BE م‎ faculty of the 7 
лке all the rest of the functions its opera 
tion is confined to the special functions f 
зе sce to which it belongs, 3 
. Dy an association with the i 
judgment in the other factis ы 
ment is perfect in exact proportion to the 
soundness of the faculties acting. 

Stress is laid upon this function because 
of its fundamental importance in clear- 
mindedness. Accuracy, above all things 
is to be desired in the exercise of the 
power. 

IX. 


IMAGINATION, 


Imagination is that power which creates 
an image or embodies a thought. 

It is entirely different from thought, 
which can alone conceive ideas, truths, 
and the infinite. 

No one can imagine space nor can it be 
pictured in the imagination. One can 
form an idea or think of it, but no one can 
picture the infinite any more than he can 
measure it with a tape-line. Although 
image-making and thinking are united 
when we think of things or impressions 
received through the senses, yet they are 
distinct and separate operations of mind. 
One is adapted to that which cannot be 
seen or touched, the other to things which 
are tangible. - 

The imagination differs in the various 
organs of the same individual. When a 
function is endowed in a high degree with 
this function, it is capable of originating 
new ideas according to the nature of the 
faculty to which it belongs. When com- 
bined or associated with the functions of 
the various other faculties, original plans, 
drafts, compositions, and machinery re- 


EC does not of itself in- 


Constructiveness do 
vent machinery. It simpl Tec us 


forms, builds, or айдаа ши раа 


down ог approved by өп 
lties. Successful construction ce- 
pends upon the clear judgments of all the 
aculties. um 
Some men do thin as they pium 
em in à way 
taught. Others do аша 


taught. I do 
кы pn yi the result of the mere 


power to do. x 


WILL. 


will is that power 
Ep other functions active Ra К чем 
го увео е. When the 
gran: 1 the faculties, 
ndently of al 

will aota inden a | 


the operations idea of 
ect or an ic 
us suppose that jd obj | 
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previous conception is presented. The 
. function of consciousness is active. At- 


tention may be heedful, perception ob- 
serve, memory note and store away, the 
likes love, the dislikes hate, the judgment 
distinguish, association .unite or bring to- 
gether, and the imagination conceive. 

All these are done as the will determines, 
influenced or not by the judgment or the 
peculiar likes and dislikes. 

If consciousness be active, the function 
of attention may act with the function 
of the will, independent of any other 
function. But we cannot perceive with- 
out the action of the function of percep- 
tion in unison with them. We may be 
conscious and attend; but until an object, 
а quality, or an idea is presented and 
noted by the proper functions capable of 
such recognition, we cannot know what 
we attend to. 

It is only in proportion to the activity of 
consciousness and attention that we do this 
perfectly or not in any case. 

When we see, hear, feel, taste, or smell 
knowingly, the functions of consciousness, 
attention, and peculiar perception in these 
senses ог organs are active. Often we pass 
friendsand are spoken to at times by others 
without seeing the one or hearing the other. 

When the functions of consciousness, 
attention, perception, and the will have 
acted independently of the rest of the 
functions in the sense of seeing, this fac- 
oy has perceived a peculiar impression, 
and is conscious of the fact at the time. 

If a person or a thing having peculiar 

ualities has been perceived, the above 
ага іп the organ of individuality 
must also have acted. But before the 
peculiar qualities of life, or the size, form, 
and color of a person or thing can be 
known, these qualities will have to be per- 
ceived by the peculiar perceptive functions 
of the faculties individually, and are dis- 
tinct ideas. 

If, in addition to the function of con- 
sciousness, attention perception, and the 
will, the function of memory becomes ac- 
tive, the combination will not only be able 
to perceive and be conscious of the act at 
the time, but will be able to recall the idea, 
impressed or stored away. 

e often see, hear, and learn things 
which we forget in process of time because 
the attention at the time of perceiving was 
ш ма or the memory sufficiently exer- 


This is the reason why we may some- 
times have a reminiscence but not distinct 
memory. The function of memory in one 
organ will recollect and in another not 
recollect. Thus we know the name of an 
individual or thing, but cannot utter it. 
In this case the memory in the organ of 
individuality remembers the person, the 
memory of eventuality remembers that the 
name was known, but the memory of lan- 
guage has forgotten it. 


THOUGH Г. 


Now the function of association may be 
brought into action with the rest. By an 
association with the functions of the other 
faculties, the name which was lost to the 


memory of language may often be re- 
sorted to that function. A joined activ- 
ity of the functions of one faculty with 
those of another, produces an association 
of ideas. We may associate a flower with 
a person, a person with a number, or a 
number with a place. An artificial sign 
may make us remember natural things. 

Add to these the likes and dislikes, and 
the person and thing may be liked or not 
as the impressions upon these functions 
are agreeable or otherwise. Whether they 
please or not isa distinct idea in either 
case. 

Sometimes we dislike an individual at 
first sight. Logically considered, his ap- 
pearance causes activity in function of 
dislike in one or more of the faculties. 
Upon a nearer acquaintance, his manners 
or the qualities of his mind may act upon 
our functions of love and other faculties. 
By exciting them from time to time, we 
lose our first impression of dislike. At the 
last it often happens that we absolutely 
esteem the object of our previous hatred, 
The reverse is often the case with those 
whom at first we love. 

If the judgment becomes active with 
the rest of the functions, it enables the 
faculties to judge of a person or thing. 
After all the other functions have become 
active the imagination may conceive im- 
provements in the person or thing. 

Correctness in all operations of mind de- 
pends upon the health, size, and strength 
of the functions. It also depends upon 
the amount of true knowledge previously 
stored away. 

The will, in the organ of motion and 
other faculties, controls the muscular sys- 
tem. When the faculty of motion is asso- 
ciated with any of the other faculties, pe- 
culiar motions are produced. As I have 
before stated, the natural language of the 
faculties, as it is called, is the result of 
such combinations. 


Law of the New Thought. 

This helpful book, by William Walker Atkinson, 
was written to answer the oft-repeated question, 
“ What is the New Thought?" It treats of the 
higher phases of the subject in terms so plain and 
simple that the veriest beginner is enabled to grasp 
the highest truths underlying the new philosophy. 
It lifts the veil and makes plain the great secrets of 
life. 


Treining of Children. 


Mrs. Partlow’s book on the training of children 
in the New Thought is something new upon a most 
important subject. No parent can afford to be with- 
out this valuable book. 
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the Results of “ Psychi- 
om? earch” of the “ Society 
Hb Psychicel Research" of 


London, Engla nd.* 


D IN POPULAR FORM FOR GEN- 


SENTE 
j ERAL READING. 


py W. T. CHENEY, A.B., В.Рн., Rome, 
Ga., Ass. Member of S.P. К. 


Article No. 7. Apparitions (Т). 


Reserving further discussion and illustrative cases 
of Telepathy and Clairvoyance for future papers, 
we will now give a brief review of the evidence for 
Apparitions, which we class as the objective side of 
that class of phenomena of which, in certain cases, 
Telepathy and Clairvoyance may be classed as the 
subjective side. In other words, if a clairvoyant or 
telepathic vision be of a deceased person, or a person 
in articulo mortis, this we call an apparition, and 
thequestion arises: Is that apparition veridical, or is 
the phenomenon wholly subjective with the percipi- 
ent, and to be classed as only a hallucination ? 
* * * 
Feeling satisfied that the evidence collected by the 
8. P. R.—of which we have given but a minute part 
in former articles, as illustrative only of the charac- 
ter of the evidence collected—is sufficient to estab- 
lish a prima facie case for the reality of telepathy 
and elairvoyance, we propose now briefly to present 
some phases of the evidence collected, as showing 
Ше reality of the objective sources of certain of 
these visions and messages, which we class as ap- 
paritions. In other words, as showing that there is 
in the case of visions of, or messages from, deceased 
persons some objective reality, as the source of, or 
agent productive of, these phenomena. This ques- 
tion is not one to dogmatize upon, but is solely a 
question of evidence. We cannot even begin to 
classify such phenomena in the categories of science, 
but can only collect the evidence for the reality of 
such phenomena, leaving to future generations the 
task of discussion, argument and classification, or 


rejection altogether, as the case may be determined. ' 


* * * 

We admit, as the records of the S. P. R. show, 
that there are many cases of apparitions or halluci- 
nations (the words are used interchangeably here) 
which are Wholly subjective. That is, there was no 
real appearance visibly present to the eye or senses 
of the pereipient. Some such instances, it is true, 
may have had an objective origin; there may have 
been a point of force acting, as it were, without the 
mind or sense perception of the percipient, but the 
perception was telepathic or clairvoyant. Many of 
these cases are collected in " Phantasm of the Liv- 
ing,” and there is an especially strong case recorded 
in Volume I. of Proc., p. 120. In this case the agent 
living produced a vivid telepathic impression or 
image of himself in the minds of two friends, who 
knew nothing of the effort to do this, and yet they 
saw the apparition of the living friend. Also see 
cases of " Experimental Hallucinations,” Volume X., 
Proc., S. P. R., pp. 270 et seq. 

* ж " 
Leaving aside for the present the treatment of 


* Copyrighted, 1903, by the NEW THOUGHT PUB- 
LISHING Co., New York City. 


evidence for * Phantasms of the Living," we will 
interest ourselves in presenting the evidence of those 
cases that may be classed as уегійіса! hallucinations 
or apparitions of deceased persons, or persons at or 
near the moment of death. 

Until the completion of the work of the " Census 
of Hallucinations” by the S. P. R. the almost uni- 
versal consensus of opinion among investigators 
was to class all of such phenomena as purely sub- 
jective, and the work of collecting this “census” 
was for the purpose of establishing this theory. Not 
that a theory was dogmatically formed and this 
work entered into specially to establish it—but the 
trend and tendency of sporadic cases collected had 
led to the conclusion that such an hypothesis would 
cover this entire fleld of phenomena. 

But the evidence collected has proven the con- 
trary, and shown that there is a causal connection 
in a large number vf cases too great to be accounted 
for by chance coinci ence between the appearance 
of the apparition and the death of the person whose 
apparition appears. : 

* * * 

During all ages of the world there have been 
accounts of the appearance of apparitions, death 
wraiths, ghosts, ete. Such accounts have not been 
confined to the ignorant and superstitious. 

The position taken by the 8. Р. R. was that if 
there be any truth in such occurrences or reports 
thereof, an investigution undertaken and carried 
on in the interest of truth and science would con- 
firm it, otherwise expelit. The first inquiry begun 
in 1889 was approved by the Paris International 
Congress of Experimental Psychology, which en- 
trusted it to Prof. Henry Sidgwick's direction, who 
associated with himself, in the work of collecting, 
verifying, preparing and tabulating the census, Míss 
Alice Johnson, the late distinguished F. W. H. 
Myers, Frank Podmore and Eleanor Mildred Sidg- 
wick. The collection was carried on for a little 
over three years, having been begun in April, 1889, 
and ended in May, 1892. The collectors who aided 
in carrying out the enquiry were 410 in number, 
and they collected in all answers from 17,000 in- 
formants. The collectors were men and women of 
intelligence and sufficient ability to do the work 
entrusted to them with due care and judgment. A 
first attempt at a collection of a “census” on this 
subject had, however, been begun by Mr. Gurney, 
who had obtained answers from 5,705 persons. 

A * * * 

The question to be propounded to informants by 
the collectors to which an answer in the affirmative 
or negative was desired was: "Have you ever, 
when believing yourself to be completely awake, 
had a vivid impression of seeing or being touched 
by a living being or inanimate object, or of hearing 
а voice; which impression, so far as you could dis- 
cover, was not due to any external physical cause?” 

Of the 17,000 answers to this question there were 
2,272 in the affirmative. 

Many of the informants who gave answers in the 
affirmative were either seen by some of the commit- 
tee or written to, and full information and corrobor- 
ative evidence given when needed. 

= * * 

So much for the scope of work in general. 

While the entire report on the “Census of Hallu- 
cination," covering all the different departments 
treated, is of surpassing interest, we will for she 
present discuss that part bearing on the evidence f 
“Death Apparitions,” or ‘ Veridical Hallucina- 
tions," to use a more scientific term. 


WU 
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Before beginning the treatment of individual 
cases of evidence on this subject, we will briefly 


notice two preliminary questions which must have 

a bearing on any evidence produced. 

The first preliminary question to be noted may be 
termed “ Death-Coincidences.” Ordinary halluci- 
nations may be, and often are, purely subjective, 
and are so treated and classed scientifically. They 
may arise from various pathological and physiologi- 
cal and psychological causes. With these we now 
have nothing todo. While the S. P. R. classifles all 
apparitions as hallucinations, yet the class distin- 
guished as '* Death-Coincidences " js a separate one, 
and specially to be noted when of a veridical charac- 
ter. By veridical hallucinations the S. P. R. means 
those which, either from the ideas involved in them, 
or from the time at which they occur, or both, сап 
only be accounted for on the hypothesis that im- 
pressions or impulses have reac;,ed the percipient's 

mind otherwise than througe the recognized chan- 
nels of sense. 

Asit must be assumed that a certain number of 
cases which would prima facie appear to have this 
character would occur by chance and merely be 
“ extraordinary coincidences ” without significance : 
therefore, from the point of view of psychical re- 
search, the most important object of a statistical 
enquiry like the “Census of Hallucinations” is to 
decide whether the number of prima facie veridical 
cases is more than chance will account for or not. 

* * * 


Before, however, touching upon “Chance Coinci- 
dence" as affecting the result of the “Census of 
Hallucinations,” we will state that veridical halluci- 
nations or those hallucinations which have a prima 
facie claim to be regarded as veridical, may be di- 
vided into three classes. 

1. The first is the class fa which the hallucination 
coincides in time with an external event in süch a 


2. The second is the class in which some informa- 
tion previously unknown to the percipient is con- 


р.25: 424718, Vol. х... 
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awake. He had been feeling no anxiety about her. 


whether such coincidences can bg «c 
dence." Chance Coinci. 


Now the probability, arrive 
tics and computation within the sco? сагеш Statis- 
sus,” that any person will die оп а given ee ' Cen. 
the day on which his apparition is seen ay—e, g., 
19,000. “Dis one in 
Now in the * Census of Hal 4 
mittee, after excluding ا‎ the com- 
every case which did not measure up to mee е 
standard of evidence, found 30 death-coj ЫРУ 
in about 1,300 cases of hallucinations ncidenceg 
that is, 440 times the number that 3, Or lin43 


produce. But the interval hetwe ^n death and th 
e 
hours, which greatly increases the арап нене 
chance coincidence. The evidence for th пее 
coincidences must break down in a whol Seat 
in order to destroy this argument; and wee Way 
in the committee’s report that neither soles 
a state of the percipient, produced by his kn aba 
of the dying person’s condition, can eae 
their number. Anxiety may facilitate PRI for 
communication, but cannot by itself ac E 
death-coincidences. See Report of Census, = for 
Proc., Chap. xiii., on Chance Coincidence, К 
* * * 
We will, in as brief a manner 
conclusion of this article some E peel: п 
falling under ** DEATH-COINCIDENCES, or the 2; = 
class mentioned above. Out of the large den 
cases given in the “Census,” we can select оп] E 
few in this and preceding articles on thís sube. : 
The foliowing case, personally investigated p 
Prof. Henry Sidgwick and numbered (425-12) 2 
briefly as follows: к 
Mr. S. Walker-Anderson was liyi 
ee and an aunt in кие ie Ea 
j the night of November 17, 18%, he 
early, 8.20, or a little later, and beeen 
woke up and saw the figure of his aunt, Mrs, P— 
standing with her arms down near the foot of the 
bed at one side, dressed in an ordinary black dress 
such as he had seen her in many times, He saw her 
lips move and seemed to catch that she meant 
“ good-bye.” Then the figure gradually vanished, 
There was a lamp in the room, and he was fully 


Lr. 


In the early morning he told the occurrence to bis 
wife, and felt that his aunt was surely dead. They 
made а note of it, and the time, ete. 

In due time the English papers and letters came, 
giving accounts of her death on November 17th. 
Allowing the difference in time, the death preceded 
the apparition about two or three hours. 

Mrs. Anderson gives her corroborative statement. 

In this case the apparition seemed to be quite 
solid and lifelike, and lasted about 20 seconds. 

* 
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[pon investigation it was found that he had suffered 
юеш death on that day in Texas. 

Mis L. B. had other experiences of this character. 

* * * 

The following сазе (381-4) is more than а шеге 
dathcoincidence, since certain information was 
given, and also as to the survival of the baby. The 

pient in this case was specially examined by 


prof. and Mrs. Sidgwick : 
In June, 1879, Mrs. J. P. Smith was a teacher in 


an infant's school in Amble, Northumberland. A 
friend of hers, Mrs. ——, was near ber confinement. 
soon after this Mrs. Smith went into the County of 
Durbam fora holiday. While there she was roused 


from sleep by Mrs. ——. as she supposed, who was 
shaking her and saying, "I have passed away. but 
tbe baby will liye.” 

The figure appeared twice on the same night. 
The percipient was quite sure she was wide awake. 
It appeared at the left-hand side of her bed, and, 
after speaking, it moved very quickly round the bed 
and apparently through the door. The figure acted 
asifinagreat hurry, and seemed exactly as if in 
life. The vision coincided with the time of the 
death. The baby lived, as seid by the apparition. 

Mrs. Smith related the vision to her sister before 
knowing of the death of her friend, and her sister 
gives her testimony corroborating the facts. 


(To be continued) 


Memory Culture. 


This book, by William Walker Atkinson, is just 
ofl the press. The advance orders for it run into 
large figures, and it will have a wonderful gale. It 
is something different from other works on the sub- 
jet, and will open up а new field of self-improve- 
ment. The author bas not attempted to put forward 
any "trick system " or "patent method" of mne- 
monies, but instead has given a rational and natural 
method of strengthening and developing the faculty 
of memory itself. Full instructions and exercises 
calculated to develop and strengthen the memory 
are given, and the book is full of interesting exar- 
ples illustrative of the principles enunciated. Gen- 
eral memory, visual memory, aural memory, mem- 
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Joy Philosophy. 


This is the name of a new book by Elizabeth 
Towne, just published by The Psychic Research 
Company, ап advertisement of which appears in 
the advertising pages of this magazine. Elizabeth 
Towne is too well known to the readers of this 
magazine to need an introduction or a word of 
praise. Her work speaks for itself, and praise would 
be tiresome when applied to work so valuable and 
well done. This new book of hers contains some of 
her best work. Elizabeth has let herself out in the 
essays of which the book is composed. It gives a 
clear idea of ber philosophy, and will prove an “ eye 
opener ” for many. This book was written to help 
people to awaken their faith in the fuller intelli- 
gence which works subconsciously in us all; and to 
help them to arouse within themselves the joy of 
living in consciousness with the Limitless Self with- 
In each living person. We recommend this book 
to those of our readers who wish to get under the 
surface of things, and are willing to follow the in- 
vestigations of a daring and original mind. Eliza- 
beth Towne fills her own place in the New Thought 
world—a place distinctively her own. Personally, 
I have obtained verymuch good from her writings, 
and I regard her as one of the most original think- 
ers of the age—one whose work will be better un. 
derstood and appreciated twenty years from now 
than at the present time. Not that Elizabeth lacks 
admirers at this time—she has many thousand read- 
ers, many of whom “swear by her." ** Joy Philos- 
ophy” is a good book—a book which will brush 
some of the cobwebs from your minds. Read it 
and see for yourself. W. А 
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The Important Trifles.* ЕИБ omen unnecessary irri 
Ё £ | * 8а 1 © ЕЗ Ё ] 5 J HESS disregard of | 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. the importance of trifles, e 
A man is more likely | 
sate | - likely to k 


OU will find, in the effort to caim if m ay in the night and 
reach a higher spirituality in discovers that the house {з ор ino 


А zIv Н at the small things than he is if, on being i 

your daily life, that the ES Lu. n^ nnde Г fully prepared 
try your patíence and your strengtn to retire, he finds the only Mug ¢ 
more than the greater ones. the third story is missing from hie 


Home life, like business life, is wash-stand, or the cake of toil 
composed of an accumulation of soap he asked for the day persis 
trifles. has been forgotten. PE 

There are people who bear great A mother bears the affliction of 
sorrows with resignation, and seem crippled child with more equanimity 
to gain а certain dignity and force than she is able to bring to ul 
of character through trouble, but upon the continual thoughtlessn : 
who are utterly vanquished by trivial of a strong one. M 
annoyances. To be kind, means tc 

| The old-fashioned orthodox ful, ы thought. 


| “Christian” was frequently of this The kindest and most loví 
li order. | heart will sometimes forget and ie 
| | Death, poverty, and misfortune ‘careless; but it cannot be perpetu- 
| | he bore without complaining, and all forgetful and careless of anoth- 
| became ofttimes а more agreeable er's wishes and needs, even in the 
Hl companion in times of deepest merest trifles. ; 
| не ded all such experiences BTN 
T : s 

| ze re il of God, and ed to Series A, B, C, and D. 

j them. pns 
| Wet, a has dinner was late, his мше by this bouse They contem О ИО 
| i coffee below the standard, if his ema, The Law of Mental Currents, Suggestive 


z Р Therapeutics, Magnetic Healing, Hypnotism, 2 
! eyeglasses WETE misplaced, or his voyance, Homan Megnetten, безеген КАШ 
i toe trodden upon, he became a rag- Reading. Peychometry. Phrenology, Palmistry, As- 
| lion, and his roar drove his trology, Metiumehip and Somnopathy. Fach book 
household ínto dark cor- is eomplete In itself, and the entire series forms a 


who 
dying sinner, sustained orphans and The Heart of the New Thought. 
Lund great troubles This beautiful book, by Fila Wheeler Wileox, bas 


general readíng public. It has run through many 
editions їп a few weeks, and the demand su 


sands of readers have given this book a royal 
cone, Benutifully printed and bound fn purple and 
E. ing, gad. Price $100, postyaid 
ш d ; through small The Mail-Order Business. 


This Ише book, by sydney Flower, gives full i 
plain fnetruetions to those wishing to enter the M 


